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XVI.— LA BRUYfiEE'S INFLUENCE UPON 
ADDISON. 

Character-writing was of Greek origin. It had its begin- 
nings in the''HdiKoi 'Kapaxrrjpe'; of Theophrastus, who lived 
between 370 and 285 B. C. Popularized by Casaubon's 
Latin translation of 1592,^ these Ethical Characters furnished 
a model of which the English writers were prompt to avail 
themselves. The first of the English writers to be influenced 
by Theophrastus was Joseph Hall.^ His Characterisms of 
Virtues and Vices appeared in 1608, and was translated into 
French in 1619. In France it contributed, along with 
Casaubon's translation, to make Character- writing only less 
popular than in England. Chief among those who felt its 

^ A second edition followed in 1598 ; soon Characters became the most 
prolific literary form of the seventeenth century. For a bibliography of 
the Character-books, see my article in the Pvblicalions of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America for March, 1904, on The Development of English 
Character- Writing. 

'The extent of Hall's indebtedness to Theophrastus is pointed out in my 
article. The Relation of the English Character to its Greek Prototype, in the 
Pv^lications of the Modem Language Association of America for July, 1903. 
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influence was Jean de la Bruyfere, whose book, Les Caradires 
De Theophrasie, Traduits Du Gree; avec Les Caractires ou 
les Mceurs de ce Si&de, was published in 1688. This, in turn, 
influenced the further development of English Character- 
writing, particularly in the form that it came to assume in 
the work of the periodical essayists of the eighteenth century, 
through which it finally merged into the novel. To point 
out the nature and extent of this influence of La BruySre 
upon the contributors to the Spectator is the purpose of this 
article. 

The tracing of the influence of La Bruyfire upon the 
English Character of the following century is comparatively 
easy, owing to the modifications that he introduced into the 
traditional method of writing Characters. All that is neces- 
sary, therefore, is to point out what these modifications were ; 
and then to show that Addison was probably familiar with 
the work of La Bruyfere, and that the Character in his hands 
exhibits the modifications of the traditional method which 
La Bruygre had introduced. Finally it will be necessary to 
point out such verbal correspondences as may be found in 
the work of the two authors. 

Theophrastus, in his character-delineations, had followed a 
very simple method. This had consisted in first defining a 
quality, and then proceeding to an enumeration of the things 
a man embodying that quality might be expected, under 
given conditions, to do. The excellence of such a method 
consisted in its definiteness. The Characters, while justly 
typical of the classes they were intended to represent, are 
presented in outline bold and clear-cut. Yet one great de- 
sideratum of the character-sketch, individuality, was lacking. 

What the Character was in its beginnings it remained to 
the end of the seventeenth century — a featureless and pale 
picture. Though the English Character-writers of the cen- 
tury, notably Thomas Fuller, emancipated it to some extent 
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from the limitations which a servile imitation of their Greek 
model would have forced upon it, they never succeeded in 
adding to its generic interest the interest of individuality. 
In spite of what they did for it, the English Character 
remained to the end of the century a formal enumeration, 
but slightly individualized, of the habits and peculiarities 
that serve to differentiate a social, ethical, or political type. 
What the English Character-writers failed to do. La Bru- 
yfere accomplished by introducing into the traditional method 
of writing Characters certain modifications.^ He was the 
first writer of Characters to succeed in his attempt to indi- 
vidualize the types he presented, without destroying their 
value as representatives of a class. Instead of being con- 
tent, like his English predecessors, simply to add touch after 
touch, every one of which should indicate from different 
points of view the same characteristic, depending at the same 
time for the interest of the result solely upon the wit, the 
liveliness, and the verisimilitude of the portrayal, he at once 
secured the reader's interest by tricking him into the belief 

'La Bruygre undoubtedly knew the English Character-books that had 
preceded his. He certainly knew that of Theophrastus, for he translated 
it. It is interesting to conjecture whence he derived the idea of the inno- 
vations that he introduced. A probable source is suggested by Victor 
Cousin in an article which appeared in La Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan., 
1854, in which he says : " Mademoiselle, fiUe unique de Gaston, Duo 
d'Orl^ans, dit 1' Eminent ^crivain que nous venons de citer, eut un jour a 
la campagne, en 1657, I'id^e de demander 5 toutes les personnes de sa 
soci^t^ de faire leur portrait, et sur-le-champ elle fit elle-m6me le sien, en 
commenpant par une description physique assez d^taillde, et passant de la 
peinture de son esprit, de son kme, de ses moeurs et de toutes ses qualitfe 
morales, elle fit aussi les portraits de M. Bfthune, qui 4tait son chevalier 
d'honneur, de M. d'Entragues et de beaucoup d'autres. AprSs avoir donn6 
I'exemple elle voulait que I'on le suivit . . . Tel fut le passe-temps de Ma- 
demoiselle et de ses amis pendant les annfe 1657 et 1658 : de ce passe- 
temps sortit toute une litt^rature . . . Les portraits se multipliSrent h Paris 
et dans les provinces ... : il y en eut d'excellents, il y en eut de m^iocres, 
et aussi de dftestables, jusqu'en 1688. La BruySre renouvela et fl6va le 
genre et, sous le nom de caractSres, peignit son sificle et l'huiQanit4" 
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that the portrait was after all that of an individual. That 
he did succeed in his attempt is attested by the swarm of 
" keys " that followed the publication of the Caractires, each 
claiming to identify beyond a doubt the separate Characters 
as portraits of certain of the author's contemporaries. Un- 
fortunately the hopeless divergence of opinion among the 
authors of the different " keys " served to invalidate some- 
what their conclusions. His method of producing the effect 
of individuality was to introduce into his description of the 
type a number of personal details, doubtless taken from his 
observation of men and women whom he knew to belong in 
a general way to the type he was describing.^ He con- 
tributed still forther to the effect intended by giving to each 
Character what his predecessors had never thought of doing* 
— a name. This simple and obvious device contributed more 
than anything else to stimulate public interest, for it seemed 
that the name, borrowed from the classical plays of the age, 
must veil, without wholly concealing, the identity of a con- 
temporary. 

But La BruySre's innovations did not end with making his 
Characters seem like the portraits of individuals. He was 
the first to combine the features of the Montaigne essay with 

' It seems strange that the writers of Characters had not already utilized 
this method. They might have learned the trick from Chaucer. In the 
Prologue, when describing the Pilgrims, who are each typical of a class, 
Chaucer repeatedly employs it, as when, tor example, after describing the 
Monk, he adds : 

"His palfrey was as broun as is a berye." 

line 207. 

^ Perhaps a single exception to this statement is Ben Jonson. That he 
knew Theophrastus is evident from his borrowings and from his adapta- 
tions. (Both are discussed in my article, Ben Jonson' s Indebtedness to the 
Greek Character-Sketch, in Modem Language Notes, November, 1901) . To 
the list of dramatis personae of two of his plays, Every Man Out of His 
Humour and The New Inn, he affixed short "characters of the persons," 
which, because each of ' ' the persons ' ' is the embodiment of some ' ' hu- 
mour," are, except for their brevity, exactly like those of Theophrastus. 
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those of the formal Character.* Not content with combining 
these two literary forms, La Bruyfire added some of the 
peculiarities of the Pensies and Maximes of which Pascal 
and La Rochefoucauld are respectively the masters.^ As a 
result, the short paragraphs of which his chapters consist are 
made up of ethical and literary criticisms, arranged in no 
very orderly way, of epigrammatic reflections, and of the 
Characters. The discursiveness of these criticisms he imi- 
tated from Montaigne ; the sententious bitterness, from 
Pascal and La Rochefoucauld ; while the Characters were, 
as I have already said, modifications of a literary form hith- 
erto fixed by tradition. With the character-sketch thus 
individualized and adapted to the uses of the essayist both 
Addison and his colleagues were no doubt perfectly familiar. 
Outside Addison's own writings, no direct evidence can be 
adduced to prove that La Bruyfere's work was known to 
him. Yet certain considerations make it extremely probable 
that it was. Chief among them is the fact that he was an 
accomplished French scholar. In his attempts to obtain a 
complete mastery of the language he spared neither time nor 
effort. On leaving England in the autumn of 1699, he went 
directly to Paris. After remaining there a short time, he 
settled for nearly a year at Blois to acquire the language. 

'Hitherto the relations of the English Character had been with the 
Baconian Essay ; Henceforth they were to be rather with that of which 
Montaigne had been the originator. Nicholas Breton dedicated his 
Characters Upmi Essays Moral and Divine (1615) to Bacon. In the Address 
that follows the dedication he says: "Worthy knight, I have read of 
many essays and a kind of charactering of them, by such, as when I looked 
unto the form or nature of their writing, I have been of the conceit that 
they were but imitators of your breaking the ice to their inventions, which, 
how short they may fall of your worth, I had rather think than speak, 
though Truth need not blush at her blame." 

'The first two books of Montaigne's Essais had appeared in 1580 ; La 
Rochefoucauld's Beflexions, ou sentences et Maximes Morales in 1665 ; and 
Pascal's Pens^ in 1669. 
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An Abb6 of Blois told Spence ' that Addison lived there in 
great seclusion, studying and seeing no one except the mas- 
ters, who used to sup with him. In 1700 he returned to 
Paris, qualified to converse with the famous Frenchmen, 
Malebranche and Boileau. But his was far more than merely 
a speaking knowledge of French. He seems to have read 
most, if not all, the French authors of the age of Louis 
XIV.^ It would be strange indeed if Addison had not 
known one of the most popular writers of tliat age — one who 
was familiar to even his less cultured colleagues. 

Addison was associated with men who knew La BruySre's 
Characters. Eustice Budgell, Addison's first cousin, was 
certainly familiar with them.^ In number seventy-seven of 
the Spectator, describing his absent-minded friend. Will 
Honeycomb, he borrows directly from La BruySre, as the 
following comparison will show : — 

"After we had walked some time, "II se prom6ne sur I'eau, et il 

I made a full stop with my face demande quelle heure il est. On 
toward the west, which Will, know- lui pr&ente une montre, il peine 
ing to be my usual way of asking I'a-t-il refue, que, ne songeant plus 
what's a clock, in an afternoon, ni ^ 1' heure, ni S, la montre, il la 
immediately pulled out his watch jette dans rivifere, comme une chose 
and told me we had seven minutes qui I'embarrasse." 
good. We took a turn ortwo more, De tHomrm, p. 231.* 

when to my great surprise, I saw 
him squirt away his watch a con- 
siderable way into the Thames, and 
with great sedateness in his looks 
put up the pebble he had before 
found, in his fob." 

Farther on in the same paper Budgell gives a free paraphrase 
of a part of La Bruyfere's Character of Mtnalque, ou le dis- 

^ Anecdotes, p. 184. 

^ Ouardum, 117 and 137. 

' It will be remembered that in 1714 Budgell published a version of the 
XapaxTrjpes of Theophrastus, thus attesting his own interest in Character- 
writing. 

* The references are to the Edition Louandre. 
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trait^ this time, however, acknowledging his indebtedness. 
When we consider to what an extent Addison acted as 
Budgell's confidential friend and adviser,^ it seems hardly 
possible that he should not have known an author in whom 
Budgell was so deeply interested. Steele also knew the 
Caractires. In the Tatler, No. 57, he announces that he 
will transcribe from La Bruyfere one of the most elegant 
pieces of raillery and satire that he has ever read ; and pro- 
ceeds to translate a long paragraph from the Carajdhres.^ 

That Addison knew an English translation of La Bruyfere's 
Caraeteres de Theophraste iraduits du Gree is certain ; that 
he knew the original is, from what he says about the transla- 
tion, highly probable. In Volume 39 of the Lover Addison 
quotes entire Budgell's translation from the Greek of Theo- 
phrastus' Character of a Discontented Man and that of a 
Sloven. The latter translation he contrasts, much to its 
advantage, with an earlier English translation of the same 
Character, made from the French of La BruySre. Inciden- 
tally he highly commends the French method of preserving 
the spirit of the author " without servilely copying word for 
word," What he says on this point lends color to the 
suggestion that he had specifically in mind La BruySre's 
translation of Theophrastus, for that had been little more 
than a spirited and clever paraphrase. 

Granting that Addison may have known La Bruyere's 
Characters, we are not surprised to find in the Character as 
he wrote it modifications of the traditional method similar to 
those La Bruyfere had introduced. Thus we find the por- 

' De I'Romme, pp. 228-236. 

* Johnson said, "Addison wrote Budgell's papers in the Spectator, at 
least mended them so much, that he made them almost his own ; and that 
Draper, Tonson's partner, assured Mrs. Johnson, that the much admired 
Epilogue to the ' Distressed Mother,' which came out in Budgell's name, 
was in reality written by Addison." — Boswell's Life, April 26, 1776. 

' De la Cour, pp. 174-5. 
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traits of the members of the Spectator Club so individualized 
as to seem those of particular persons, while still sufficiently 
typical to enable us to recognize the type in many persons 
that we meet. Though no "keys," such as followed the 
publication of La Bruyfere's Garaetires, were issued, some 
attempts were actually made to identify the Characters as 
portraits of individuals. Sir Roger de Coverley has been 
identified with a certain Sir John Packington of Worcester- 
shire ; Captain Sentry with C. Kempenfelt, father of Admiral 
Kempenfelt ; and Will Honeycomb, with a certain Colonel 
Cleland.^ 

How great a divergence from the method hitherto tradi- 
tional this added individualization really represented, may 
be gathered from a brief comparison of the Character of Sir 
Eoger de Coverley with Overbury's Character of a Country 
Gentleman, who is an earlier representative of the same type.^ 
Both are justices of the peace. But while Overbury's has 
no name nor local habitat, and might live anywhere in Eng- 
land, Sir Roger possesses both. He lives in Worcestershire, 
where he owns a country-seat, Coverley Hall ; and when, 
like Overbury's Country Gentleman, he occasionally comes 
up to London, he lodges in Soho Square. He resembles the 
aforesaid Gentleman in being a little awkward and ill at ease 
in the great city.^ He is at his best in his own shire, where 
he can explain the game laws and untangle a knotty point 
of law with the sage remark " that there is much to be said 

' " What a pity we cannot find the reality," says Hazlitt ; " and yet if 
we did, the dream would be over. I once thought I knew a Will Wimble 
and a Will Honeycomb, but they turned out but indifferently.' ' 

'' In ^ TFjfe, now the Widow, of Sir Thomas Overbury, Being a most ex- 
qaisite and gingvlar Poem of the Choice of a Wife. Whereunto are added 
many witty Gharaciera and conceited News, written by himadf and other learned 
Gentlemen, his Friends (1614). 

' "Nothing but a subpoena can draw him to London ; and when he is 
there, he sticks fast upon every object, casts his eyes away upon gazing, 
and becomes the prey of every cut-purse." — Overbury. 
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on both sides of the question." ^ Like the Country Gentle- 
man, again, he is careful about expense; we find him re- 
warding the guide who had conducted him through West- 
minster Abbey by shaking him by the hand at parting.^ 

Moreover, Addison's style in writing these Characters 
exhibits two curious divergences from his habitual manner, 
both of which are identical with the two most marked fea- 
tures of La Bruyfere's style. I refer to that occasional male- 
volence, so distinctly evident in Addison's satire ; * and also 
to that epigrammatic and antithetical quality which is some- 
times apparent, and the more apparent because so in contrast 
to his usual ease and fluidity.** It would be interesting to 
know surely whence came these variations in Addison's style. 
They certainly cannot be traced to Montaigne, whose influ- 
ence upon the eighteenth century essay is ordinarily thought 
to have been so great.' The most reasonable hypothesis is, 

' " He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors 
think him a wise man." — Overbury. 

" " When he traveleth, he will go ten miles out of his way to a cousin's 
house of his to save charges ; he rewards the servant by taking him by the 
hand when he departs." — Overbury. 

'Minto {Manual of English Prose lAteralure, p. 387) is the only one of 
Addison's critics who has pointed out this obvious quality of Addison's 
satire. He goes so far as to say that " Not a single paper of Addison's can 
be pointed out that does not contain some stroke of malice." Professor 
Courthope, though he sees no malignity in Addison's satire, af&rms that 
the essence of his humor is irony. [Addison, p. 172). 

* It seems strange that this occasional conciseness of expression should 
have escaped completely the notice of Addison's critics from Johnson 
down. Yet they have all followed Johnson's dictum that "he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor af- 
fected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy." — Lives of the Poets, Vol. 2, p. 140. 

* Addison does not seem to have admired Montaigne. We are told that 
having occasion to read over some of Montaigne's Essays, and finding that 
the contents of the chapters bore little relation to their titles, he flung the 
book down in disgust saying, " If he had been a horse, he would have been 
pounded for straying ; and why he ought to be more favored because he is 
a man I cannot understand." 
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I think, that they are to be accounted for by the influence 
of La BruySre.* In support of this hypothesis I have 
already pointed out the a priori grounds for accepting it. 
There remains the direct proof. 

The direct proof of Addison's debt to La Bruyfere is, it 
must be admitted, rather scanty. It is found in passages 
that resemble each other in style and spirit, rather than in 
those that illustrate a formal borrowing. Such passages as 
the following, where Addison seems to have imitated the 
balanced sentences of the French author, are much more fre- 
quent than such verbal resemblances as would be, perhaps, 
more conclusive evidences of indebtedness. Addison is 
speaking of marriage in No. 128 of the Spectaior: — 

"How different are the lives of Aristns and Aspatia ! The innocent 
vivacity of the one is tempered and composed by the cheerful gravity of 
the other. The wife grows wise by the discourses of the husband, and the 
husband good-humoured by the conversations of the wife. Aristus would 
not be so amiable were it not for his Aspatia, nor Aspatia so much to be 
esteemed, were it not for her Aristus." 

The general resemblance between the style of the foregoing 
and the following rather typical quotation from La BruySre 
is sufficiently evident : — 

"Chrysante, homme opulent et impertinent, ne veut pas Mre vu avec 
Eug6ne, qui est homme de m^rite, mais pauvre ; il croiroit en ^tre d&- 
honor^ ; Eugfene est pour Chrysante dans les mfimes dispositions : ils ne 
courent pas risque de se heurter." — P. 126. 

Had I chosen to include all the passages from the two 
authors that resemble each other in such a general way, my 

' Doctor Johnson seems to have suspected the influence of La Bruyfere 
upon Addison, for he praises the Tatler and Spectaior by saying that they 
"adjusted — the unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
politeness, and, like La Bruygre, exhibited the characters and manners of 
the age." 

Professor Courthope ( Addison, in the English Men of Letters Series, 
p. 104) says, " La Bruy^re's characters are no doubt the literary models of 
those which appear in the Spectator." 
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list of quotations would have been indeed a long one ; but I 
have limited my cita,tions to portions that afford a parallel 
in content as well as in form. ' 

The most interesting passages to compare are the two 
satires upon the French and English respectively. These 
are found — the one on page 175 of the Caradh-es, and the 
other in No. 50 of the Spectator. I am aware that Swift 
told Johnson^ that the hint for this satire came from him ; 
and that he intended to write a book upon it. However 
that may have been, a comparison of the two will show that 
Addison probably owed more in the way of suggestion to La 
Bruyfere than to Swift. Addison's satire purports to be a 
translation of certain papers left behind by four Indian Kings 
who had visited England about a year before. It begins 
with a description of St. Paul's cathedral : — 

' ' On the most rising part of the town there stands a huge house, big 
enough to contain the whole nation of which I am king. Our good brother 
E Tow O Koam, king of the rivers, is of opinion it was made by the hands 
of that great god to whom it is consecrated. The kings of Granajah, and 
of the six nations, believe that it was created with the earth, and produced 
on the same day with the sun and moon. But for my own part, by the 
best information that I could get of this matter, I am apt to think, that 
this prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape it now bears by several 
tools and instruments, of which they have a wonderful variety in this 

country It is probable that when this great work was begun, 

which must have been many hundred years ago, there was some religion 
among this people, for they give it the name of a temple, and have a tra- 
dition that it was designed for men to pay their devotion in. And, indeed, 
there are several reasons which make us think that the natives of this 
country had formerly among them some sort of worship : for they set apart 
every seventh day as sacred : but upon my going into one of these holy 
houses on that day, I could not observe any circumstance of devotion in 
their behaviour : there was, indeed, a man in black who was mounted 
above the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great deal of vehe- 
mence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of paying their worship 
to the deity of the place, they were most of them bowing and curtseying to 
one another, and a considerable number of them fast asleep 

1 Letter 21, April 14, 1711. 
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The men of the country are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
works ; but withal so very idle, that we often saw young, lusty, raw-boned 
fellows carried up and down the streets in little covered rooms by a couple 
of porters, who are hired for that service. Their dress is likewise very 
barbarous, for they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and bind 
their bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occasion 
of several distempers among them, which our country is entirely free from. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we adorn our heads, they 
often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which covers their heads, and falls 
down in a large fleece below the middle of their backs ; with which they 
walk up and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of their 

own growth 

" As for the women of the country, not being able to talk with them we 
could only make our remarks upon them at a distance. They let the hair 
of their heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make a great show 
with heads of hair that are none of their own, the women, who they say 
have very fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
seen. The women look like angels, and would be more beautiful than the 
sun, were it not for little black spots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have observed that those little 
blemishes wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in one part of the 
face, they are very apt to break out in another, inasmuch that I have seen 
a spot upon the forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the 
morning." 

La Bruyfere's satire upon the French is shorter and is 
introduced much more abruptly. I have transcribed it 
entire : — 

" L'on parle d'une region oii les vieillards sont galants, polls et civils, 
les geunes gens, au contraire, durs, f^roces, sans moeurs ni politesse ; ils se 
trouvent afEranchis de la passion des femmes dans un 4ge oik l'on commence 
ailleurs ^ la sentir ; ils leur pr^fgrent des repas, des viands et des amours 
ridicules. Celui-U chez eux est sobre et mod^r^, qui ne s'enivre que de 
vin : r usage trop frequent qu'ils en ont fait le leur a rendu insipide. lis 
cherchent S, r^veiller leur godt d4}i, ^teint par des eaux-de-vie, et par toutes 
les liqueurs les plus violentes ; il ne manque 3, leur d^bauche que de boire 
de I'eauforte. Les femmes du pays pr&ipitent le d&lin de leur beauts par 
des artifices qu'elles croient servir a les rendre belles : leur coutume est de 
peindre leur 16vres, leur joues, leurs sourcils, et leurs ^paules, qu'elles 
^talent avec leur gorge, leurs bras et leurs oreilles, comme si elles craig- 
noient de cacher I'endroit par oii elles pourroient plaire, ou de ne pas 
montrer assez. Ceux qui habitent cette contrfe ont une physionomie qui 
n'est pas nette, mais confuse, embarrass^ dans une ^paisseur de cheveux 
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strangers qu'ils pr^fgrent auz naturels, et dont ils font un long tiesu pour 
couvrir leur t€te : il descend & la moiti^ du corps, change les traits, et 
empfeche qu'on ne connoisse les hommes 3. leur visage. Ces peuples d'ail- 
leurs ont leur dieu et leur roi. Les grands de la nation s'assemblent tous 
les jours, 3, une certaine heure, dans un temple qu'ils nomment ^glise. II 
y a au fond de ce temple un autel consacr^ & leur dieu, oil un prfitre c^lSbre 
des mystferes, qu'ils appellent saints, sacrfe et redoutables. Les grands 
forment un vaste cercle au pied de cet autel, et paroissent debout, le dos 
toum^ directement au prdtre et aux saints mystSres, et les faces flevfes 
vers le roi, qu'on voit h genoux sur une tribune, et S, qui ils semblent 
avoir tout 1' esprit et tout le coeur appliqufe. On ne laisse pas de voir dans 
cet usage une espSce de subordination : car ce peuple paroit adorer le 
prince, et le prince adorer Dieu. Les gens du pays le nomment ... II 
est a, quelque quarante-huit degrfe d' Elevation du p61e, et 4, plus de onze 
cents lieues de mer des Iroquois et de Hurons.' ' ' 

The other instances of more or less significant verbal re- 
semblances I have arranged in parallel columns as follows : — 



"If we survey the pictures of 
our great-grandmothers in Queen 
Elizabeth' s time, we see them 
clothed down to the very wrists and 
up to the very chin. . . . The fol- 
lowing age of females made larger 
discoveries of their complexion. 
They first of all tucked up their 
garments to the elbow, and not- 
withstanding the tenderness of the 
sex, were content, for the infor- 
mation of mankind, to expose their 
arms to the coldness of the air and 
injuries of the weather. . . . About 
the same time, the ladies consider- 
ing that the neck was a very mod- 
est part of in a human body, they 
freed it from these yokes, I mean 
those monstrous linen ruffs, in 
which the simplicity of their grand- 
mothers had enclosed it." — Guar- 
dian, No. 100. 



"Et d'ailleurs, les femmes, qui 
montrent leur gorge et leurs 
^paules, sont-elles d' une complexion 
moins delicate que les hommes, ou 
moins sujettes qu'eux aux bien- 
s6ances ? Quelle est la pudeur qui 
engage celles-ci 3. couvrir leurs 
jambes et presque leurs pieds, et qui 
permet d' avoir les bras nus au- 
dessus du coude?" — Page 368. 



^This is the passage that Addison's cousin, Budgell, admired so much, 
and translated in the Taller, No. 57. 
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' ' Temperance and abstinence, 
taith and devotion, are in them- 
selves perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues ; but those which 
make a man popular and beloved 
are justice, charity and munificence, 
and in short all the qualifications 
that render us beneficial to each 
other." Spectator, No. 243. 

"I look upon a French ragout 
to be as pernicious to the stomach 
as a glass ot spirits ; and when I 
have seen a young lady swallow 
all the instigations of high soups, 
seasoned sauces, and forced meats, 
I have wondered at the despair or 
tedious sighing of her lovers." — 
Toiler, No. 148. 

"There is, indeed, nothing which 
betrays a man into so many errors 
and inconveniences, as the desire of 
not appearing singular; . . . ." — 
Spectator, No. 576. 



"There is nothing which we 
receive with so much reluctance 
as advice. . . . We consider the 
instruction as an implicit censure, 
and the zeal which any one shows 
for our good on such an occasion, as 
a piece of presumption or imperti- 
nence." — Spectator, No. 512. 

". . . . curiosity is one of the 
strongest and most lasting appetites 
implanted in us, . . . ." — Spectator, 
No. 237. 



"For this reason, as there are 
none can be properly called rich, 



" II est vrai qu'il y a deux vertus 
que les hommes admirent, la bra- 
voure et la lib^ralit^, parce qu'il 
y a deux choses qu'ils estiment 
beaucoup et que ces vertus font 
n%liger, la vie et 1' argent ; aussi 
personne n'avance de soi qu'il est 
brave ou liberal." — Page 253. 

"Eagote, liqueurs, entrfe, en- 
tremets, tons mots qui devroient 
gtre barbares et inintelligibles en 
notre langue ; . . . ." — Page 362. 



"Le commun des hommes est si 
enclin au d^r^glement et 3. la baga- 
telle, et le monde est si plein 
d'exemples ou pernicieux ou ridi- 
cules, que je croirois assez que 
1' esprit de singularity, s'il pouvoit 
avoir ses homes et ne pas aller trop 
loin, approcheroit fort de la droit 
raison et d'une conduite reguliere." 
—Page 279. 

"II y a dans les meilleurs con- 
seils de qui d^plaire : ils ne vien- 
nent d'ailleurs que de notre esprit ; 
c'est assez pour 6tre rejetfe d'abord, 
par pr&omption et par humeur, et 
suivis seulement par n&essit^ ou 
par reflexion." — Page 303. 

"Ce (curiosity) n'est pas un 
amusement, mais une passion, et 
souvent si violente, qu'elle ne cSde 
k 1' amour et §. 1' ambition que par 
la petitesse de son objet." — Page 
321. 

"Celui-ia est riche; qui repoit 
plus qu'il ne consume ; celui-1^ est 
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who have not more than they want ; 
there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the 
middle sort of people, who keep 
their wishes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they 
know how to enjoy." — Spectator, 
No. 574. 

"Modesty is not only an orna- 
ment, but also a guard to virtue." — 
Spectator, No. 231. 

"Youth is devoted to lust, middle 
age to ambition, old age to ava- 
rice."— ratfer. No. 120. 



"TuUy lias, therefore, very justly 
exposed the precept delivered by 
some ancient writers, that a man 
should live with his enemy in such 
a manner as might leave him room 
to become his friend ; and with his 
friend in such a manner that, if he 
became his enemy, it should not be 
in his power to hurt him. The 
first part of this rule .... is 
indeed very reasonable . . . . ; but 
the latter part of it ... . savours 
more of cunning than of discretion, 
and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are 
the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend." — Spectator, No. 225. 

"In the first place, no other 
being can make a right judgment 
of us and esteem us according to 
ovir merits. Created beings see 
nothing but our outside, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment 
of us from our exterior actions and 
behaviour ; but how unfit these are 



pauvre, dont la d^pense exc6de la 
recette."— Page 125. 



"La modestie est au m^rite ce 
que les ombres sont aux figures dans 
un tableau : elle lui donne de la 
force et du relief." — Page 37. 

"Ce vice (avarice) est plutdt 
I'eiiet de I'^ge et de la complexion 
des vieillards, qui s'y abandonnent 
aussi naturellement qu' ils suivoient 
leurs plaisirs dans leur jeunesse ou 
leur ambition dans I'fige viril." — 
Page 262. 



' ' Vivre avec ses ennemis comme 
s' ils devoient un jour 6tre nos amis, 
et vivre avec nos amis comme s'ils 
pouvoient devenir nos ennemis, n' est 
ni scion la nature de la haine, ni 
selon las regies de I'amiti^ : ce n'est 
point une maxime morale, mais 
politique." — Page 79. 



" II ne faut pas juger des hommes 
comme d'un tableau ou d'une figure, 
sur une seule et premiere vue : il y 
a un interieur et un coeur qu'il faut 
approfondir. Le voile de la modes- 
tie couvre le m^rite, et le masque 
de I'hypocrisie cache la malignite. 
... Ce n'est que peu k pen, et 
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to give us a right notion of each 
other's perfections, may appear from 
several considerations. There are 
many virtues, which in their own 
nature are incapable of any outward 
representation : many silent perfec- 
tions in the soul of a good man, 
which are great ornaments to human 
nature, but not able to discover 
themselves to the knowledge of 
others." — Spectator, No. 257. 

". ... if we observe the con- 
duct of the fair sex, we find that 
they choose rather to associate them- 
selves with a person who resembles 
them in that light and volatile 
humour which is natural to them, 
than to such as are qualified to 
moderate and counterbalance it. . . . 
When we see a fellow loud and 
talkative, full of insipid life and 
laughter, we may venture to pro- 
nounce him a female favourite : 
. . . ."—Spectator, No. 128. 



forcfe m^me par les temps et les 
occasions, que la vertu parfaite et 
le vice consomm^ viennent enfin &. 
se d&larer."— Page 288. 



"A un homme vain, indiscret, 
qui est grand parleur et mauvais 
plaisant, qui parle de soi avec con- 
fiance et des autres avec m^pris, im- 
p^tueux, altier, entreprenant, sans 
mceurs ni probity, de nul jugement, 
et d'une imagination trJs-libre, il ne 
lui manque plus, pour Stre ador^ 
de bien des femmes, que de beaux 
traits et la taille belle." — Page 55. 



The reasons for believing that Addison was influenced by 
La Bruyfire are five. First, Addison was almost certainly 
familiar with La BruySre's Caract^es; for he knew the 
French language, had read exhaustively in French literature 
of the seventeenth century, was associated with men who 
knew La Bruyfere, and certainly had read an English trans- 
lation of La Bruyfere's version of Theophrastus. Secondly, 
Addison's manner of writing Characters resembles, in the 
degree of individualization that he gives them, that of La 
Bruyfere, and does not resemble that of any English writer of 
Characters who had preceded him. Thirdly, Addison's sen- 
tence structure often shows a marked variation from his more 
usual method, this variation being in the direction of the 
epigrammatic balance characteristic of La BruySre. Fourthly, 
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Addison's style resembles in its occasional malevolence the 
mordant quality of La Bruyfere's. Finally, certain citations 
have been made of passages in the work of the two authors 
which seem to show more than an accidental likeness. My 
conclusion, then, is that Addison wrote his Characters under 
the influence of La Bruyfere. 

Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 



